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ABSTRACT 


Auf tr agstakt 1 k :  How  Low  Can  You  Go? 


Chaos  is  acknowledged  as  an  integral  Dart  of  battle,  and 
future  battles  will  be  no  different.  At  a  time  when  the 
United  States  Armv  is  f even  shiv  striving  to  master  its 
ability  to  synchronize  the  effects  of  modern  weaponry  on  the 
battlefield,  the  potential  for  friction  and  electronic 
warfare  to  disrupt  that  process  is  at  its  highest.  lev  to 
fighting  successfully  on  the  AirLand  battlefield  is  a  command 
and  control  system  which  minimizes/.thase  -effects  of  friction 
and  confusion.  'A  u  f  t  rags  tajkt  i  Jk*  is  an  approach  to  su  c  h  a 
command  and  control  system,  and  the  IJ.S.  Armv  has  embraced  it 
as  the  technique  which  best  supports  its  new  doctrine.-, 

Several  questions  remain  as  we  endeavor  to  implement,  such  a 
leadership  style,  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  whether  such  a 
technique  is  universally  applicable  within  the  Armv. 

/  . 

To  implement,  Auf  t  r  aos  tak  ti  k.  ^  a  number  of  character  i  -sties  must 
be  present  and  certain  prereaui si tes  met.-  This  paper 
identifies  some  of  those  characteristics  and  prereaui si tes 
and  attempts  to  determine  their  presence  or  absence  at  the 
lower  tactical  levels  of  command.  Bv  analyzing  those  factors 
which  influence  soldier  develooment  of  the  requisite  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Auf tr agstakt i k  leadership  style,  some 
insight  is  provided  as  to  the  likelihood  of  whether  we  can 
reasonably  expect  success  with  implementation  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  at  the  lower  levels. 

While  historical  orecedents  exist  within  the  American 
military  tradition,  evidence  as  to  the  lower  level  where  it 
regularly  applies  is  inconclusive.  Analysis  of  the  societal 
influences  reveals  that*  al  thouoh  a  ‘common  cultural,  bias* 
(which  favors  Auf  tr  agstakt  ijk)  ex  i  sts,  it  mav  be  as  much  a 
liability  as  an  asset.  The  impact  which  the  Armv  has  on  its 
soldiers  does  not  fuilv  promote  such  a  leadership  at vie.  as 
the  personnel  turbulence  and  a  perceived  neoative  ‘command 
climate*  do  not  foster  the  cohesion,  trust  and  confidence 
necessary  for  implementation  of  Auf traqstakt i k .  oarti zui ar 1 v 
at  the  lower  levels.  Final lv,  examination  of  the  TRwGQC 
training  focus  indicates  that  it  is  not  until  after  a  soldier 
serves  at  company  level  that  he  begins  to  receive  adeouate 
training  in  the  skills  necessary  to  implement  Auf tr aostaf  til.. 
The  paper  concludes  that  battalion  is  the  lowest  level  of 
command  where  we  might  currently  expect  Auf tragstaf ti k  to  be 
employed  with  any  degree  of  regular  success. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There  is  a  historical  argument  that  those  armies  which 
have  been  most  successful  were  those  which  did  not  attempt  to 
control  everything  from  the  highest  levels  of  command. 

Rather,  they  delegated  authority  and  hence  -flexibility  to 
subordinate  commanders  to  exercise  initiative  and  follow 
their  own  best  -judgment  in  the  course  of  accomplishing  the 
mission.  This  decentralized  method  of  command  is  most 
commonly  known  as  Auf tragstakti k .  Although  visible  in 
modified  forms  as  far  back  as  Napoleon’s  Grand  Armee.  his¬ 
torians  generally  credit  the  Germans  -for  institutionalizing 
the  technique  in  the  early  20 1 11  century.  In  their  Field 


Regulations  of  1906  tne  bermams  acknowledged  that 


.  comp  at. 


demands  thinking,  independent  leaders  and  troops,  capable  of 
independent  action."1  Few  disagree  that  indeoendent  thought 
and  actions  within  the  chain  of  command  are  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess  under  the  chaotic  conditions  of  modern  battle.  Some 
debate  exists,  however,  on  what  levels  within  tne  chain  or 
command  require  and  are  capable  of  incorporating  such  a 
decentralized  stvle  of  leadership.  This  paper  will  examine 
that  issue  and  attempt  to  determine  the  lowest  level  at  wnicn 
the  American  Army  might,  be  caoable  of  instituting  su.cn  a 
t.  echn  i  aue . 

Within  the  American  Mr mv  Auf t r aost aj : 1 1 k  has  bee am o 
synonymous  with  the  term  "mission  orders",  and  high  on  the 
list  of  orereau i si tes  far  the  technique  are  resourceful 
leaders  with  initiative.  Auf  tragstakti  k  is  much  more. 


however 


than  mission  orders  or  a  thinking  leader  with 


a  flair  for  initiative  and  independent  action.  The  Auttraos-- 
taktik  order  must  be  clear  about  what  the  commander  wants  to 
accomplish.  The  Auf tr aostakt 1 k  leader  must  be  capable  not 
only  of  independent  action,  but  actions  which  support  his 
immediate  commander's  intent  and  are  in  concert  with  the  next 
higher  commander's  objectives.  The  leader  must  also  be 
skilled  in  analyzing  situations  and  have  at  his  disposal  a 
repertoire  of  options  derived  from  his  mastery  of  the 
techniques  and  tactics  of  war  fighting.  His  judgment  must  be 
sound,  and  he  must  be  capable  of  decision  and  exercising 
options  when  confronted  with  conflicting  situations.  l-pualiv 
important  is  a  mutual  trust  and  confidence  between  subordi¬ 
nates  and  commanders.  All  of  these  elements  are  vital  t.o  the 
Auf traostakti k  leadership  technique,  and  throughout  this 
paper  wherever  the  term  Auf  traqstakt.  1  k  appears  it  will  1  mol  v 
1 ncorpor at  1  on  of  all  of  the  above  attributes.  For  purposes 
of  a  general  definition,  Auf traostak  ti  k  will  mean  a 
decentral i zed  method  of  command  and  control  which  fosters 
independent  thought  and  actions  within  the  framework  of  the 
commander's  overal 1  intent.  Critical  to  this  definition  is 
the  crucial  linkage  between  the  mission,  commander's  intent, 
and  subordinate’ s  actions. 

Auf  traqstakt  i  k  evolved  in  the  late  19'"  Centurv  pnmari 
ly  as  a  result  of  the  German  assessment  that  confusion  was 
the  normal  state  of  the  battlefield  and  existing  command 
techniques  within  their  or gan i z at l ons  were  inadequate.  To 
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remedy  this  situation,  t.hev  decentralized  command  and  lowered 
decision-making  threshholds.  ’  Thev  found  that  when  subordi¬ 
nates  thoroughly  understood  the  concept  and  intent  of  an 
operation,  delegation  of  author 1  tv  allowed  the  often  reauirer 
independent  actions  of  subordinates  to  be  more  in  harmonv 
with  the  overall  mission. 

Under  similar  circumstances  nearly  100  vears  Later,  the 
U.S.  Armv  found  itself  in  the  throes  of  a  discussion  on  the 
command  and  control  problems  of  future  battlefields  as  its 
new  "AirLand  Battle"  doctrine  evolved.  The  concept  of 
Auf  tragstak  ti  k  had  already  drawn  the  interest  at  olanners  at. 
the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADQC)  Head Quarters  and 
the  Combined  Arms  Center, 4  but  it  was  the  Forces  Command 
(F0RSC0M)  commander.  General  Robert  M.  Shoemaker,  who 
precipitated  action  on  it.  Shoemaker  saw  the  need  for  a 
concept  of  command  and  control  under  adverse  conditions.  The 
chaos  of  the  next  battlefield,  he  believed,  would  mal-e 
centralized  control  of  subordinates  always  difficult  and  too 
often  impossible.™  In  an  effort  to  create  the  resourceful 
leaders  who  would  be  so  crucial  on  future  battlefields,  a 
move  toward  a  more  decentralized  method  of  command  and 
control  was  incorporated  in  the  new  doctrine.  Althouah  not 
identified  as  Auf  traostakti  k .  the  essence  of  such  a  techni  out: 

is  clearlv  visible  in  the  Mav  1986  edition  of  FTI  100 . 5:  "The 

command  and  control  system  which  supports  the  execution  ot 


AirLand  Battle  doctrine  must  facilitate  freedom  to  operate. 


delegation  of  authority,  and  leadership  from  anv  critical 


point  on  the  b a 1 1  i  e-f  i  eld.  " 

The  visions  at  the  high-  and  mid-intensi tv  battlefields 
where  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  will  be  emo loved  indeed 
reflect,  a  need  tor  independent  action  within  the  frame  war  i  or 
a  common  intent  and  purpose.  As  pointed  out  in  FM  i w-S  the 
battlefield  will  oe  characterized  bv  fluid  and  nonlinear 
operations  punctuated  with  chaos.  The  Dace  of  operations 
coupled  with  the  Lethal i tv  of  weapons  and  proliferation  of 
electronic  warfare  svstems  will  make  command  and  control 
extremely  difficult.  In  the  absence  at  communications  with 
their  commander,  the  abilitv  of  subordinate  leaders  to  ta;  e 
charge  .and  adapt  to  raoidl  v  changing  situations  will  p  a  v  b  t 
dividends  on  future  battlefields. 

Acknowledging  the  need  for  such  a  system  and  integrating 
it  into  an  existing  command  structure,  however,  are  two  very 
different,  things.  Even  the  Germans,  who  had  announced  the 
requirement  for  such  a  command  and  control  system  in  L  9<  ■  . 
found  it  necessarv  in  1915  to  re-tram  units  to  obtain  the 
initiative-oriented  leaders  necessary  to  achieve  the  spec¬ 
tacular  success  of  their  March  1918  offensive.  Her el  * 

directing  that  a  procedure  be  instituted  does  net  necessar  1  1  . 
produce  results.  There  are  obviously  prereau  i  s  i  to  -.  -tor 
mtearation  of  such  a  leadership  stvie  within  an  vtv. 

First  on  the  list  of  Aut  tr  aostal-  1 1 1  essonti  i  i  a 
commonalitv  of  understanding.  Sometimes  referred  - o  as  a 
"common  cultural  bias',  it  refers  to  a  common  i  u  -  t  v  1 1  ■■  , 
of  anything  from  language  to  techniaues.  taffies,  and 


doctrine.  Second,  the  freedom  and  willinaness  ot  Leaders  to 
act  i  independent  1  v  without  the  benefit  of  soecific  Guidance 
from  suDeriors  needs  to  stem  from  the  command  climate  within 
the  organization.  Third,  information  m  the  form  o-  a 
concept  of  the  operation  and  commander's  intent  must  no 
widely  disseminated  to  keep  the  subordinate ' s  actions  wirrtn 
the  parameters  of  mission  accomplishment.  Fourth,  eoen  - 
enced  judgment  within  the  ranks  is  needed  to  facilitate 
selection  of  the  best  course  of  action  when  con 'rented  with 
options.  And  final lv,  the  leaders  must  have  confidence  in 
themselves  and  trust  not  only  in  those  tor  whom  cro-.-  wnr <•  ou 
aiso  in  those  who  wort  tor  them. 11 

Anv  change  worth  making  will  naturally  entail  risls.  ! 
is  conceivable  that  an  over-zealous  dose  of  initiative 
permeating  the  ranks  runs  the  risk  of  failure  because  of 
independent  actions  conducted  without  sound  ludament.  or  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  mission  and  intent.  One  need 
only  recall  J.E.B  Stuart’s  liberal  i nteror et at i on  o+  his 
orders  from  Lee  and  his  conspicuous  absence  from  the  battle¬ 
field  at  Gettysburg  to  realize  that  failure  of  such  ?.  ccmman 
techni oue  can  occur  even  among  the  best  of  leaders.  '  The 
risks  of  failure  from  actions  such  as  Stuart's,  however,  are 
far  less  than  the  risks  of  an  armv  becoming  paralyzed  as  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  guidance  from  the  ton. 

Where  then  within  our  armv  might  we  e::pect  Auttrags- 
taltik  to  be  employed'’1  Is  there  a  level  where  the  risks  ot 
not  tightly  controlling  an  operation  outweigh  the  advantages 


of  decentral i zed  control?  To  what  level  will  we  be  able  to 


produce  leaders  with  the  skills  necessary  to  implement 
Auf  t  r  ao  st  a  k  t.  i  k  within  the  ranks  of  our  armv?  In  an  effort  to 
answer  these  questions,  two  areas  critical  to  attempts  to 
instill  ftuf traqstakt i k  within  our  army  will  be  analyzed. 

After  discussing  historical  precedents  the  environment  in 
which  our  army  operates  will  be  examined  to  evaluate  what 
factors  might  promote  and  what  factors  might  inhibit,  the 
development  of  leader  character i sti cs  essential  to  a  decen¬ 
tralized  method  of  command  and  control .  The  current  trainina 
efforts  within  our  armv  will  then  be  explored  to  assess  how 
those  efforts  might  faster  or  impede  development  of  the 
skills  necessary  for  Auf traqstakt i k .  Through  caretu 1  anal v - 
sis  of  both,  some  insight  may  be  provided  as  to  the  lowest 
level  at  which  we  might  reasonably  expect  success  in  our 
efforts  to  adopt  Auf traqstakt i k . 


PAST  AMERICAN  EXPERIENCES 

One  indicator  of  an  ability  to  adopt  such  a  leadership 
stvie  would  be  the  presence  (or  lack)  at  a  historical 
orecedent  tor  Aut tr aqstakt 1 k  within  our  Army.  The  term 
"Yankee  ingenuity"  has  tor  ages  symbolized  the  American 
independent  spirit.,  initiative,  and  drive  to  find  a  wav  to 
get  the  iob  done.  All  ot  these  character 1 sti  cs  tit  nicelv 
into  our  detimtion  at  Auttraqstakti  k .  but  the  Question 
remains  whether  that  mentality  has  been  e+fectiveiv  tied  into 
military  methods  at  command  and  control . 

Evidence  ot  Au t tr agstakt 1 k  can  De  found  very  earl v  in 
American  history.  Although  the  Germans  are  credited  wi  tn 
institutionalizing  the  technique  in  the  early  IwO's,  the 
idea  was  actually  brought  to  Germany  by  the  Hessian  soldiers 
returning  home  tram  the  American  Revolutionary  War.  ;  1  Lacking 
the  resources  to  defeat  the  British  outright,  a  myriad  ot 
different  American  forces  and  leaders  attempted  to  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  an  experienced  "American  Way  of  War"  bv 
adopting  what  was,  at  the  time,  a  somewhat  radical  aoproach 
to  warfare. 11  It  was  hoped  that  a  protracted  war  of  raids 
and  avoidance  of  decisive  engagements  would  eventual,'-/  tire 
the  British  causing  them  to  withdraw,  resulting  in  American 
1 ndenendence .  To  wage  such  a  war  reauired  a  significant 
amount  of  initiative  and  aggressiveness  on  the  oart  at  the 
commanders  within  the  looselv  organized  Continental  Armv. 
Separated  as  the  operations  were  in  most  cases  dv  both  space 
and  time,  thev  were,  nonetheless,  conducted  within  the 


confines  of  the  fledgl  inq  democracy's  stated  strategic  intent 
and  focused  on  the  common  desired  end.  The  decentralized 
command  which  facilitated  execution  of  independent  operations 
carried  out  for  a  common  cause  are  what  caught  the  eve  ot  the 
Hessian  observers  who  carried  the  concept  back  to  berntanv.  1  • 

This  somewhat  uniaue  form  of  command  and  control  did  not 
end  with  the  revolution,  and  subsequent  armed  conflicts  in 
America  continued  to  exhibit  some  form  of  Auf traqstakti l . 

Two  classic  illustrations  are  found  durino  the  American  Civil 
War.  In  July  of  1862  unsuccessful  attempts  to  take  the 
Confederate  capital  of  Richmond  resulted  in  a  decision  to 
mass  available  Federal  forces  for  a  maior  offensive  m 
northern  Virginia.  Lieutenant  General  (LTG)  George  B. 
McClellan's  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  directed  to  join  Major 
General  (MG)  John  Pape's  recently  organised  Armv  of  Virginia 
for  the  campaign. 

Robert  E.  Lee's  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
had  been  divided  while  defending  Richmond  and  the  critical 
rail  network  just  to  the  north  at  Gordonsvi 1 1 e .  Recognising 
the  Union  intentions.  Lee  rapidly  began  consolidating  his 
forces  to  counter  the  threat.  His  intent  was  to  defeat  the 
Union  Armies  individually  before  thev  could  unite.  His  plan 
was  to  move  LTG  Thomas  J.  "Stonewall"  Jackson  with  half  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  astride  Pope’s  supply  line 
while  Lee  created  a  diversion  with  the  rest  of  his  armv.  Lee 
hoped  that  as  Pope  maneuvered  to  eject  Jackson  from  his 
supply  routes,  he  (Lee)  could  join  Jackson  and  defeat.  Pope  as 


he  moved.  As  Pope  maneuvered  his  forces,  Jackson  observed 
his  general  eastward  movement,  and  became  -fearful  that  Pope 
would  move  east  across  the  Bull  Run  and  join  M'  Cleilan  before 
Lee  could  arrive.  Lnowina  that  the  intent  was  to  defeat  Pope 
before  the  two  Union  armies  could  unite,  Jackson  decided  to 
attack,  hoping  to  draw  Pope’s  army  upon  himself.1  This 
action  fixed  Pope’s  force,  and  set  the  stage  for  the  final 
victory  as  the  rest  of  Lee’s  army  arrived.  Jackson's  actions 
provide  a  clear  example  of  initiative  and  action  within  the 
framework  of  his  commander’s  intent. 

Another  good  example  of  Auf traqstak t_i_k  is  found  a  v e a r 
later  at  the  Battle  of  Gettvsburg  in  Julv.  1863.  As  MG 
George  G.  Meade  deployed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  face  the 
pending  attack  from  the  west  by  Lee’s  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  a  serious  flaw  developed.  Meade’s  intent  was  to 
anchor  his  Union  defense  along  the  Cemetery  Ridge  and 
connecting  high  ground  just  south  of  Gettysburg.  Prior  to 
the  battle  however,  MG  Sickles  who  commanded  Meade’s  III 
Corps  had  (without  Meade’s  permission)  moved  his  corps 
■forward  to  what  he  felt  was  a  better  position.  This  action 
could  be  interpreted  as  an  example  of  Auf traqstak t i k  failure, 
as  Sickle’s  Corns  was  now  not  astride  the  intended  Cemetery 
Ridge  high  ground.  Sickle’s  Caros  was  raDidlv  pushed  off 
this  new  terrain,  and  as  thev  fell  back  to  Cemetery  Pi  doe. 
they  failed  to  occupy  a  small  but  dominant  hill  known  as 
Little  Round  Too.  In  the  midst  of  this  action.  Briqadi.  rr 
General  (BG)  Gouverneur  K.  Warren,  chief  eno i e-  •  ' 


of  the  Potomac,  happened  to  visit  Little  Round  Tod  and 


recognised  that  the  hill  was  critical  to  the  flank  of  the 
entire  Union  -force.  On  his  own  responsibility,  he  ordered  a 
V  Corps  brigade  and  a  battery  of  artillery  onto  its  summit. '  ' 
These  units  got  there  a  few  yards  ahead  of  the  rebel  attack; 
and  drove  them  off  in  furious  hand  to  hand  fighting.  Here 
again  was  a  subordinate  who  knew  his  commander ’ s  intent,  and 
took  action  to  shape  the  battlefield  according  to  that. 

1 ntent . 

Gettysburg  has  an  even  richer  example. of  A u f t r a as t art i k 
at  a  lower  level.  One  of  the  units  ordered  bv  Warren  to 
defend  Little  Round  Tod  was  the  20th  Maine  Volunteer  Rea  i  - 
ment.  commanded  bv  Joshua  Lawrence  Chamberlain.  Chamberlain 
understood  his  mission  as  received  from  Warren,  and  was 
acutely  aware  of  the  imoartance  of  his  regiment  holding  the 
southern  flank..  Time  and  again  on  the  afternoon  at  .1  Juiv 
the  Rebels  stormed  Little  Round  Tod  in  an  effort  to  root  out 
the  determined  troopers  of  the  20th  Maine.  With  casualties 
mounting,  Chamberlain  had  run  out  of  ammunition  but  not 
ideas,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  1 1  ;<  bavonets.  he  was 
confident  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  entire  Union 
defense  rested  on  his  ability  to  hold  the  southern  flank  and 
was  determined  to  be  successful.  As  the  rebel  soldiers 
approached  his  positions  in  their  final  attempt  to  take  the 
hill,  Chamberlain  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  and  the  Union 
soldiers  stormed  out  of  their  positions.  The  move  so  shocked 
and  surprised  the  Rebel  attackers  that  they  turned  and  ran 


down  the  hill,  some  not  stopping  until  thev  had  reached  the 


far  side  of  the  vai  lev.  *"  Here  is  clearly  an  example  cm-  a 
subordinate  using  initiative  and  all  means  at  his  disposal  to 
accomplish  the  mission  in  line  with  his  commander's  intent. 

In  more  modern  times,  additional  evidence  or  American 
experiences  with  Auf traqstakti k  can  be  found  in  World  War  1  i. 
In  support  of  the  Normandy  invasion  on  D-Dav  Eisenhower 
planned  to  employ  two  airborne  divisions  to  ensure  a  rapid 
expansion  of  the  UTAH  beachhead.  One  of  these  divisions,  the 
82r,<J,  had  the  mission  of  capturing  the  kev  communications 
center  at  Ste.  Mere  Eglise  and  protecting  the  richt  flan!  or 
the  beachhead  from  attacks  by  German  forces  comma  out  or 
Cherbourg.  Thanks  to  German  antiaircraft  fire  during  the 
operation,  the  airborne  drops  went  awry  resultina  in  signi¬ 
ficant.  dispersal  and  a  loss  of  control  of  some  forces. 
Lieutenant  Turner  E< .  Turnbull,  platoon  leader  of  D  Company. 
Second  Battalion.  5051-1*  Paratroop  Infantrv  Rea  i  men  t.  was  the 
ranking  officer  of  one  of  the  widelv  dispersed  drops  and 
found  himself  and  his  men  astride  one  of  the  north -south 
arteries  out  of  Cherbourg.  Knowino  that  the  mission  was  to 
prevent  forces  attacking  from  the  north,  he  set  out  to  do 
with  his  platoon  of  42  men  a  task  that  had  been  intended  tor 
a  battalion.  Supported  by  mortars  and  a  self-propelled  gun. 
he  engaged  a  counter attack  1 ng  enemy  battalion  at  the  village 
of  Neuvi 1 1 e-au-Pl ai n .  The  platoon  held  its  ground  throuohout 
the  day  and  gained  critically  needed  time  for  American  torces 
in  the  beachhead  to  consolidate.  1  There  is  no  Question  that 
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this  action  was  in  line  with  his  commander ’ s  intent. 

Still  more  evidence  of  Auf tragstakti k  experiences  can  be 
found  later  that  same  year.  As  the  Allied  Forces  dashed 
across  Europe  in  the  late  fall  of  1944.  Hitler  launched  a 
daring  counteroffensive  designed  to  sol  it  the  Allies  and 
Force  Great  Britain  out  of  the  war.  During  battles  against, 
this  effort  in  the  Ardennes  in  December,  the  7' 11  Armored 
Division  (AD)  olayed  a  key  role  in  the  action  in  and  around 
the  village  of  St.  Vith,  a  lev  transpor tat i on  hub  in  the 
bulge. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  area  of  St.  Vith.  BG  Rooert.  w. 
Hasbrouck,  commander  at  the  7"'  AD.  observed  the  contusion 
and  fluidity  of  the  battlefield  and  determined  that  digging 
in  and  holding  a  specific  line  was  not  feasible.  His  intent 
then  turned  to  denving  German  use  of  the  valuable  transpor¬ 
tation  network  of  St.  Vith. 

Earlv  in  the  action  the  Germans  had  been  successful  in 
penetrating  selected  points  along  the  American  lines,  and 
some  Nazi  units  were  attemoting  to  exploit  this  success. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  (LTC)  Robert  Q.  Stone,  commander  of  the 
44(.j'"  Antiaircraft  Artillery  (AAA)  Battalion,  was  moving  west 
along  the  division’s  southern  boundary  into  the  town  of  uouv v 
when  three  German  tanks  came  through  the  town  tiring  and 
generally  wreal inq  havoc.  The  service  troops  who  occuoied 
the  town  were  understandably  in  an  uproar,  but  Stone,  aided 
by  Captain  (CRT)  Walter  J.  Hughes,  got  everyone  under  control 
and  successfully  organized  the  defense  of  the  town. 1  '  Thus 


a  faltering  flan k  to  the  south  of  St.  Vi  th  had  been  saved. 

Actions  of  American  leaders  during  battle  have  not 
always  exhibited  the  positive  spirit  of  Auftragstal  til . 
however.  There  are  examples  of  opportunities  to  exercise 
initiative  in  line  with  the  commander’s  intent  being  missed 
as  well,  a  classic  occurring  in  June  of  18to4. 

Upon  assuming  command  as  general  in  chief  at  all  the 
Union  armies  in  March,  Ulvsses  S.  Grant  formulated  his  plan 
for  bringing  the  Civil  War  to  a  close.  He  felt  that  it  he 
could  destrov  the  two  largest  remaining  Confederate  Armies  — 
Lee’s  in  Virginia  and  Johnston’s  in  Georgia  —  tne  South 
would  surrender  in  defeat.  After  two  months  of  relentless 
pressure  on  Lee’s  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Grant  was  very 
near  accomp 1 1 sh 1 ng  one  half  of  his  obiective.  Lee’s  armv  had 
withdrawn  to  positions  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  MG 
W.F.  Smith's  XVIII  Corps  was  spearheading  an  assauJ  t  on  the 
vital  supply  depot  at  Petersburg.  At  7:00  P.M.  on  15  June 
Smith's  Federal  forces  attacked  and  opened  up  a  mile  wide  gap 
in  the  Confederate  fortifications.  The  door  was  now  open  tor 
destruction  of  the  Armv  of  Northern  Virginia’s  ma i or  supply 
depot..  Taking  counsel  of  hi  s  fears.  Smith  elected  to  await 
reinforcements  before  exploiting  the  situation.  1,1  The  Ret  els 
reorganized  their  positions,  and  the  Union  missed  a  chance  to 
deal  what,  could  have  been  a  decisive  blow  to  the  Confederacy. 

From  the  examples  lust  cited,  it  is  apparent  that  a 
precedent  for  Auf traqstak ti k  does  exist  in  the  American 
military  experience.  The  frequency  and  effectiveness  of  such 


a  leadership  stvle  at  various  levels  of  command,  however, 
remains  in  question.  It  is  clear  that  the  American  soldier 
has  never  wanted  for  braverv  or  a  talent  for  tali  no  charae  of 
situations,  but  once  in  charae,  the  soldier’s  actions  must  be 
directed  and  in  consonance  with  the  overall  oi.  an.  Evidence 
of  actions  influenced  by  a  commander’s  intent  is  not  conclu¬ 
sive  as  to  which  level  of  command  was  most  successful  in 
emplovina  such  a  leadership  stvle. 


THE  ENVIRONMENT 


Leaders  o-f  the  oast  who  emo loved  Au-f  tragsta k  t i  k  were 
able  to  do  so  because  o-f  char acter i st i cs  thev  had  developed 
from  experiences  in  their  environment.  It  is  a  comrnonlv  held 
belief  that,  with  the  exception  o-f  a  Tew.  pood  leaders  are 
made  not.  born.  The  readiness  o-f  individuals  to  disoiav  the 
character  1 sti cs  which  have  been  identified  as  important  to 
implementation  o-f  Au-f traqstakt i  k  is  shaped  by  the  conditions 
o-f  their  development  prior  to  and  after  entry  in  the  army. 

In  exploring  the  potential  impact  of  the  environment  on 
development,  of  soldiers’  skills,  attitudes,  and  opinions, 
both  societal  and  military  influences  will  be  studied.  The 
focus  of  the  examination  will  be  on  the  previously  identi¬ 
fied  leader  char  acter  i  st  1  cs  necessary  for  the  Auf  t.r  agstakt  i  k 
leader:  common  cultural  bias,  ability  to  communicate,  freedom 
to  command,  judgment,  and  mutual  trust  and  confidence. 

Societal  influences  on  communicative  skills  and  common¬ 
ality  of  understanding  form  the  foundation  of  a  soldiers’ 
abilitv  to  function  effectively  within  an  orpani 2 at  1  on .  A 
cursory  look  at  the  American  society  might  indicate  that  the 
potential  for  a  "common  cultural  bias"  is  lacking  within 
America  because  of  the  wide  variety  of  backgrounds  and 
heritages  represented.  As  analyzed  in  Wm.  Darrvl  Henderson’s 
Cohesi on :  The  Human  El ement  in  Combat  however,  the  potential 
is,  in  fact,  quite  strong.  Henderson  identifies  a  number  of 
factors  which  influence  the  soldier’s  attitudes,  si  ills,  and 
opinions,  and  most  contribute  favorably  to  a  cohesive 
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Thus  is 


a  s tr  on  a  s a u r  c:  e 
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c li  1  taral  b  1  as .  ' 

#  A  Common  and  unique  history: 
of  common  values,  and  the  strong  socialisation 
process  experienced  bv  most  Americans  at  schools,  at 
home,  and  with  associates  fosters  consensus  about 
unique  American  values. 

#  A  Common  and  Unique  Culture:  Although  American 

culture  is  pluralistic,  most  citizens  feel  and 
support  values  that  can  be  described  as  uniquely 
American. 

If  A  Common  and  Unique  Language:  Because  Ena  L  i  sh  is  sa 
widely  spoken  and  understood  throughout  the  United 
States,  ease  of  communication  is  facilitated  among 
American  soldiers. 

#  A  common  and  Unique  Religion:  The  broad  umbrella  of 

Christianity  that  covers  most  religions  in  the  United 
States  offers  some  basis  for  common  religious  values. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  commonality  within  our 
society  that  must  be  counted  as  a  positive  contributing 
factor  in  the  development  of  leaders  with  the  requisite 
leader  trai ts  for  Auf tr agstakt i k .  From  such  tangible  basics 
as  a  common  language  to  the  less  tangible  benefits  derived 
train  a  common  history  and  shared  beliefs,  all  are  a  Dart  of 
the  common  cultural  bias  necessary  for  effective  cooperation. 

This  first  impression  of  our  "common  cultural  bias’ 
warrants  further  investigation,  however.  It  is  recognized 


that  American  standards  of  education  have  fallen  significant- 


iv  in  the  past,  decade.  In  verbal  communications  shill  3.  the 
average  score  on  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SAT;  between 
1972-82  feL.L  by  over  4X.-'“  Although  there  are  some  encourao 
ing  signs  o-f  a  recent  upswing  in  this  trend,  the  Armv  has 
felt  the  impact.  Turning  again  to  Henderson's  Cohesion .  two 
illustrations  demonstrate  the  effect:  "First,  the  f-trmv  has 

been  forced  to  rewrite  many  manuals  as  a  result  ot  signifi¬ 
cantly  lower  reading  and  comorehensi on  skills.  Second,  seme 
minority  soldiers  are  prevented  from  becoming  full/  inte¬ 
grated  into  primary  groups  because  thev  do  not  possess 
sufficient  English  skills."*'1  American  colleges,  the  me. :  or 
source  of  officers  through  the  Reserve  Officers  draining 
Program  (ROTO,  also  exhibit  signs  of  a  decline  in  standards 
An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  in  1983  described  an 
alarming  Lack  of  appreciation  for  American  militarv  histcrv 
or  political  science  within  the  collegiate  corr.mur, i  tv.  ■ 

Our  societv7s  "common  cultural  bias"  mav  not.  therefore 
be  the  significant  positive  influence  one  initial  Iv  presume':: 
The  abilitv  to  communicate  an  effective  concept  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  or  intent  is  questionable  when  common  language  si iii  j 
are  lading.  An  American  heritage  cannot  be  perceived  wren 
American  historv  is  not  known.  Cohesion  and  a  common  a  1  i tv  c 
understanding  under  such  circumstances  is  difficult  to 
achieve.  Some  of  the  problems  mav  be  overcome  tnrouon 
training  of  the  soldiers  after  their  entrv  into  the  militarv 
but  there  is  potential  that  initial  entry  officers  :<nd 
enlisted  men  and  women  may  not.  possess  the  desired  communica 


t  ions  si-  ills  or  commonality  in  all  areas  necessary  adeaua*  eJ  v 
to  support  Aut  traqstal  1 1 l  .  These  problems  would  be  mast 
scute  at  the  lower  levels  or  command  where  the  initial  entry 
sold  1 e r  s  s e r v e . 

Thus  far  the  discussion  has  centered  around  the  sac i eta l 
impacts  on  the  shaoino  or  a  soldier's  skills  ana  attitudes, 
but  what  about  the  Armv  itself  and  the  influences  it  e;  ore  : 
on  our  soldiers'1  There  are  three  impacts  whicn  the  f-ir-nv 
might  have  on  developing  soldiers.  One  impact  is  the 
trainino  effort  discussed  later  in  this  paper,  the  second  is 
stability  within  the  armv,  and  the  third  is  the  command 
climate  in  which  our  training  and  operations  are  -a . i ed  u  '  - 


T h e  Auf traps t akt i  k  attributes  most  influenced  o-» 


and  command  climate  are:  mutual  trust  and  confidence, 
freedom  to  command,  sound  judgment,  and  capability  i or 
i  ndeoendent  action.  The  aspect  of  staoi  1 1  tv  in  oc  a.--d 

how  it  affects  the  environment  which  shapes  our  s  r i d : ers 
attitudes  is  examined  first. 

A  gradual  move  toward  an  All  Volunteer  fore’  • 

culminated  with  the  end  of  the  draft  in  l‘/77.  ...u  '  : . »••  * 

with  this  was  the  reduction  in  force  after  Vi  ...  ■  t  r*  • 

widespread  :1 1  sdaio  of  the  mi  1  1  tarv  on  the  part  a*  ♦  -  3  ;  z 

a*- ter  a  l  eng  and  unpopular  war.  Faced  wi  th  the  efru  1  engo  u- * 
recruiting  and  maintaining  a  '’professional  force  ar-d  under 
rising  criticism  from  a  watchful  Congress,  the  Arm  /  made1  cornu 
fundamental  changes  in  its  methods  of  operation. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  recruiting  demand:,  cm  tre  AV1  . 


manv  dqLicv  decisions  were  designed  t.o  appeal  to  the  personal 
self  interest  of  the  soldier.  Efforts  were  made  to  bring 
null tarv  pay  scales  more  in  line  with  the  civilian  commum  f  v 
a n d  ad e a uatelv  compensate  t h r  o u g h  a s s  1  g n m e n t; s  o r  s a  i  a r  e s  *  o r 
special  training  or  si  ills  of  the  soldiers.  The  result, 
according  to  Charles  Mask  os.  was  a  shift  in  the  nr  mv  toward 
an  "occupational  model"  and  awav  from  a  profess i ana  1  armv . 

The  suggestion  is  that  the  soldier  has  perhaps  become  m<or  -  • 
motivated  bv  financial  incentives,  an  "economic,  man"  so  lo 
speak,  making  decisions  primarily  for  tangible  gain.  Indeed, 
there  is  evidence  that  such  a  mentality  exists.  Even  wtr.nin 
the  IMCQ  corps,  "tangible  incentives  are  now  necessary  no 
entice  NCOs  into  combat-arms  robs" .  ■"*  Soldiers  new  nave  a 
greater  ability  to  influence  their  career  patterns,  and  with 
avoidance  of  the  "hard  jobs"  and  personal  considerations 
driving  assignments  choices,  turbulence  in  the  comoat  arms 
leader  positions  will  continue.  The  result  will  be  an 
inability  to  develop  the  mutual  trust,  confidence,  and 
commonality  within  units  essential  to  Auftragstal  nil  imple¬ 
mentation.  with  the  greatest  impact  at  the  lower  level  a. 

A  second  f  actor  contributing  to  instability  within  our 
Army  is  personnel  turbulence  created  bv  our  own  assignment 
system.  Demands  for  filling  the  ever  critical  oversea  s 
assignments  constant  1 v  tax  the  Army's  personnel  svstem  and 
force  a  freouent  rotation  of  soldiers.  At  brigade  and  bat¬ 
talion  levels  there  is  some  evidence  of  stability  thanks  to 
the  current  emphasis  on  extended  command  tours.  At  platoon 
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and  squad  level,  however,  the  personnel,  situation  remains 


highly  turbulent.  Going  even  deeper  to  the  tire  ••team  or  crew 
level,  there  is  extreme  fluidity.  A  recent  assessment 
revealed  a  16-percent  turnover  every  three  months  in  most 
battalions,  with  a  complete  turnover  within  a  battalion  everv 
one  and  a  half  years,  and  this  does  not  even  consider 
reassignments  within  the  battalion.-''  The  roots  ot  this 
dilemma  can  be  found  once  again  in  efforts  to  support  the 
AVF.  The  driving  force  of  many  personnel  assignments  is 
consideration  for  the  soldier,  and  shortened  tours  overseas 
and  in  so-called  hardship  assignments  forces  an  almost 
constant  shuffling  of  personnel. 

In  short,  stability  as  a  factor  for  development  at  a 
common  cultural  bias  within  our  army  does  not  appear 
favorable.  Turning  once  again  to  Henderson's  Cohesion .  "The 
maintenance  of  high  frequency  of  association  and  structured 
relationships.  ,  .  is  very  weak  within  the  U.3.  Armv.  There 

is  a  positive  side  to  this  issue  in  the  form  of  Armv  initia¬ 
tives  designed  to  address  the  oroblem  bv  br incline  some 
stability  into  the  ranks  through  regimental  affiliations  and 
unit  rotation  efforts.  These  programs  are  not  vet  fully 
imolemented,  however,  and  their  fate  is  auesti onab 1 e.  Should 
these  programs  survive,  their  effect  at  the  squad  and  platoon 
level  is  debatable  as  there  are  additional  factors  which 
affect  stability  of  the  lower  ranking  soldiers. 

The  characteristics  of  freedom  and  willingness  to  act 
independently,  sound  ludgment.  and  ability  to  make  decisions 
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are  all  oroducts  o f  the  command  climate  within  an  arm-..  The 
command  climate  of  our  armv  is  alwavs  a  controversy  al  subiecn 
with  oerhaos  as  manv  definitions  as  there  are  unit  s  in  the 
armv.  There  is  little  doubt  however  that  it  inti-  enres 
heavilv  our  ability  to  produce  resourceful  lender,  with  the 
initiative,  judgment,  and  decisiveness  so  essential  to  an 
A  u  f  t rags taktik  leader. 

One  of  the  most  recent  sources  on  command  •:  1  i ; n:\fe  wi  rhir 
units  is  a  War  College  Studv  Project  conducted  jv  !0"t  ex- 
battalion  commanders  during  the  '85-  So  course.  The  oaoer 

stemmed  from  a  similar  studv  conducted  in  1AG4  ov  tpree  arm. 
officers  at  the  Naval  Fast  Graduate  School.  Set"'  -  n  :>r  s 
focused  on  excellent,  battalions  and  brigades  witnin  the  nr-mv 
in  an  effort  to  find  the  key  elements  of  success  within  these 
organ  1 z  at  1 ons . 

Turning  first  to  the  War  Coileoe  studv.  tne  o* risers 
found  that  "to  a  man  the  battalion  commanders  in  tnese 
excellent  brigades  felt  that  thev  had  'freedom  to  .  rmmand ' 
and  this  enabled  them  to  emolov  the  same  techni cues  with 
their  subordinates.  "  During  visits  and  inter  0  i  ows  with 

four  CONUS  brigades,  thev  found  an  overwhelmingly  positive? 
command  climate  where  leaders  were  free  to  exercise  their 
initiative  and  act  indenendent.lv.  "Missions  given  and 
standards  expected  are  clearly  articulated,  however  methods 
to  achieve  the  desired  results  are  empowered  to  the  1  eider 
who  is  directly  responsible  to  accomplish  the  mission."- 
Surveys  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  studv  verify  these 
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points.  Of  the  soldiers  surveyed,  a  -full  90X  felt  that  the 
brigade  commander  allowed  his  subordinates  to  command.  When 
asked  if  the  battalion  commanders  were  in  competition  with 
each  other,  48"/.  felt  that  thev  were,  while  37/.  felt,  that  they 
were  not.  While  these  figures  reflect  the  continued  presence 
of  the  often  considered  negative  influence  of  competition, 
thev  indicate  that  at  least  some  of  the  walls  preventing 
cohesion  and  common  understanding  have  been  broken  down. 

The  "Excellence  in  the  Combat  Arms"  study  conducted  bv 
students  at  the  Naval  Post  Graduate  School  had  similar 
findings.  In  the  course  of  their  research  thev  found  a 

healthv  command  climate  which  fostered  independent  actions 
and  encouraged  initiative  prevalent  in  most  of  the  battalions 
studied.  In  the  population  surveyed  they  found  leaders  who 
proudly  claimed  that  they  were  "risk  takers",  and  that  "the 
old  'CVA’  attitude  mst  doesn't  cut  it  anymore".  '• 1  Mutual 
trust  and  confidence  ran  both  ways  in  the  chain  of  command. 
The  studv  verified  that  "excellent  units  allow  mi  stakes" ,  .ana 
leaders  were  concerned  with  developing  experienced  ludqment 
and  decisiveness  within  their  units. 

Contrary  to  the  two  rather  optimistic  viewpoints  mst 
presented,  however,  the  comments  and  opinions  of  officers 
attending  the  battalion/brigade  Pre-Command  Course  at  Fort. 
Leavenworth  indicate  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement 
in  the  command  climate.  In  surveys  conducted  during  the 
course  of  instruction  during  FY  "8d»,  a  number  of  opinions 
surfaced  which  conflict  with  the  findings  of  the  above 


stud  1 es . 


Composite  lists  were  formed  ref  lectmo  the  opinions 


,1 


of  a  maioritv  of  the  officers  on  three  questions  concermna 
our  efforts  to  implement  the  AirLand  E<attie  doctrine.  '  The 
first  question  ashed  what  were  the  key  leadership  imperatives 
for  subordinate  leaders  in  ALB  doctrine?  Their  responses 
tended  to  agree  with  the  assumptions  of  this  paper  and 
included,  among  other  things,  technical  and  tactical  compe¬ 
tence,  initiative,  cohesion,  risk  taking,  dei ci si veness . 
trust,  and  ability  to  communicate.  When  asked  what  they  felt 
senior  leaders  must  do  to  develop  subordinate  leaders  with 
these  characteristics,  among  the  most  prevalent  responses 
were:  clearly  state  intent,  require  initiative,  demonstrate 
trust,  "power  down",  resist  tendency  to  centralize,  and 
accept  personal  risk.  The  officers"  responses  to  the  third 
auest 1  an  —  are  there  pressures,  policies,  or  practices  that 
preclude  vour  accomplishing  these  tasks  —  are  kev  to  an 
assessment  of  the  current  command  climate  of  the  Army.  The 
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list  of  responses  had  "Boss"  in  the  number  one  slot.  Person¬ 
nel  turbulence  as  well  as  Bureaucratic  "BS",  reports,  inef¬ 
ficiency,  and  the  requirement  for  RBIs  (Responses  Bv  Indorse¬ 
ment)  on  every  mistake  distracted  them  from  accomo 1 ishina 
their  tasks.  Statistics  and  a  "Zero  Defects"  mentality  as 
well  as  weak  or  timid  commanders  and  leadership  bv  threat  and 
fear  also  contributed  to  preventing  them  from  doing  their 
jobs.  Empirical  data  on  these  assertions  is;  not  available 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  their  frequency  of  occur¬ 
rence.  There  is  apparently,  however,  some  concern  about 
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these  distractors  which  might  prevent  establishing)  an 


Si; 


environment  conducive  to  development  of  Au_f t rags t a k t ik  1  e a d e r 
si-  ills. 

In  an  effort  to  temper  these  two  apparentlv  conflicting 
viewpoints  an  informal  survev  of  a  number  of  officers  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  was  conducted  in  support  of  this  paper.  ’  bv 
means  of  interviews  it  was  hoped  that  some  inferences  might 
be  drawn  to  help  illuminate  not  only  the  current  command 
climate  of  our  armv.  but  also  the  receptiveness  we  might 
expect  in  our  ef  forts  to  incorporate  Auf  trggstal  1. 1  k  . 

Focusing  on  those  segments  of  the  survev  which  ret l act 
the  command  climate,  an  extremely  positive  attitude  on  the 
subject  of  freedom  to  command  among  Lieutenant  Colonels 
existed.  Most  felt  that  they  had  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
their  brigade  commander,  and  only  two  brigade  commanders  were 
identified  as  having  centralised  tendencies.  ws  for  the 
degree  of  freedom  and  independence  they  allowed  their  subord¬ 
inates.  most  felt  that  their  subordinates  were  aui te  comoe . 

tent  and  delegated  authority  accordingly. 

Of  the  eight  Majors  interviewed,  opinions  varied  as  to 
the  amount  of  freedom  they  had  been  granted  in  positions  thev 
had  held.  Half  felt  they  were  granted  total  freedom,  while 
the  others  felt  thev  were  somewhat  or  severely  restricted  in 
performing  their  duties.  When  queried  as  to  how  thev  viewed 
themselves,  all  but  one  felt  he  was  a  decentralized  operator, 
tolerated  mistakes,  and  granted  his  subordinates  extreme 
latitude  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Three  of  the 
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Maiors  mentioned  having  same  decree  of  a  fear  of  failure, 
with  a  comment  made  about  how  "statistics  cat  brigade  Level1 
determine  success". 

Interviews  conducted  with  seven  CaDtains  attending)  the 
Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS  >  produced 
similar  results:  however  in  cases  where  the  interviewee  had 
worked  for  a  centralized  leader,  comments  as  to  the  adverse 
effects  of  such  a  leadership  style  were  pronounced.  There 
was  a  refreshing  awareness  of  the  necessity  for  decentralized 
operations  and  that  allowing  subordinates  to  trv  and  accent¬ 
ing  their  mistakes  was  one  of  the  sure  wavs  to  develop  sound 
judgment  and  initiative. 

Although  this  informal  survev  Drovides  no  conclusive 
data,  it  does  reveal  that  the  command  climate  in' some  units 
does  not  foster  the  development  of  initiative  and  ludcment 
critical  to  implementation  of  Auf traqstakti k  st/le  of  leader¬ 
ship.  The  problem  appears  to  increase  in  magnitude  at  the 
lower  levels  of  command.  In  the  more  definitive  Professional 
Development  of  Officer’s  Studv  (PDOS)  conducted  in  1984,  it 
is  also  suggested  that  development  ot  a  command  climate 
supportive  of  leader  creativity  and  initiative  is  a  ma 1  or 
challenge  still  facing  the  Armv. ”4 

As  yet  une::amined  is  the  receptivity  to  an  An  f  tr  east  ah  - 
tik  style  of  leadership  which  we  might,  expect  to  find  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army  today.  Communication  of  orders,  confi¬ 
dence  in  leaders  and  subordinates,  and  command  climate  were 
the  thrust  of  a  survev  conducted  as  research  for  this  paper 


at  the  Sergeants  ITa  i  or  Academy  at  Fort  Bliss,  f  e:  as. 

Well  over  halt  ot  those  survived  indi  rated  that  while 
serving  as  a  squad  leader  or  olatoon  sergeant  tnev  normal  1 y 
received  orders  and  intentions  5ufficient.lv  clear  to  il  low 
them  to  operate  independent  of  their  higher  head  guar  f or s 
should  the  situation  arise.  Opinions  were  mir.ed  on  the 
command  climate  of  units  in  which  thev  had  served.  However  . 
a  clear  maiontv  were  ot  the  opinion  that  author  1  tv  should  be 
delegated  and  some  mistakes  tolerated  to  roster  subor  din.tte 
development.  Uncertainty  was  again  apparent,  regarding  confi¬ 
dence  in  leaders'  selection  ot  the  best  course  ot  action  and 
subor  d  1  nates  '  ability  to  act  independently.  When  nr  ->d 
directly.  What  is  the  lowest  level  at  which  we  mi  aht  -:>--pect 
success  in  our  ettorts  to  instill  Auf  traqstai- ti  l  .  a  narrow 
majority  telt  that  the  platoon  level  was  best  suited  tor  such 
a  leadership  style,  with  the  remaining  divided  between  sound 
and  lower  or  company  and  higher  levels. 

The  inferences  which  can  be  drawn  from  this  stud.  :u 
societal  and  military  influences  on  the  soldiers  environment 
indicate  the  existence  of  some  trends  in  the  development  t 
characteristics  conducive  to  Auttraqstai  til  .  So  1  2 1 ?r  s 
currently  entering  the  armv  mav  be  somewhat  Lad  i  r|i  in  an 
appreciation  of  American  heritage,  shared  values,  and  ah  i  lit. 
to  communicate.  Some  effort  will  be  required  to  st.  andarg  1 o 
the  "common  cultural  bias".  In  the  area  which  most  heavi  !  . 
influences  development  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence  - 
stability  --it  appears  that  our  Army  does  well  with  tours  a* 


dutv  at  battalion  or  above,  but  is 
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efforts  to  stabilise  assiqnments  at  the  lower  levels..  Sinai 
unit  cohesion  suffers  as  a  result.  A1  t.houqh  reviews  on  the 
command  climate  issue  are  somewhat  mixed,  a  genera  I  assess¬ 


ment  is  that  below  battalion  level  the  command  1  imate  ma . 
mav  not  be  conducive  to  develooment  of  the  initiative, 
.■judgment,  and  decisiveness  required  of  Auftraqsta!  t.ii 


leaders.  Indicators  of  the  overall  receoti veness  of  sol  diet 
to  such  a  leadership  style  are  generally  qood:  However, 
confidence  in  the  soldiers  ability  to  implement  Ayftraastal 


til<  does  not  appear  to  be  universal. 


Inv; 


TRAINING  FOCUS 

Efforts  to  incorporate  Auftra9staft.il-  within  our  armv 
will  entail  sionificant  training  in  a  number  01  areas. 
Although  it  appears  that  some  leader  traits  are  products 
purelv  of  one’s  environment,  in  realitv  virtual  1 v  al  i  of  the 
requisite  characteristics  and  stills  of  Aut traps  talc  1 ; 
leaders  can  be  developed  through  training.  E<v  exploring  in 
turn  each  of  the  Armv’s  maior  service  schools’  i-rogram  0+ 
Instruction  (F'OI)  to  determine  its  focus  on  selected  si  ills, 
it  is  hoped  that  further  indications  mav  appear  as  to  the 
level  at  which  we  might  reasonably  expect  success  in  our 
efforts  to  incorporate  Auf  tragstakt  1 k .  In  examining  the  FOi 
the  focus  will  be  on  training  which  is  aimed  at  developing 
the  stills  of  analyzing  situations,  developing  a  repertoire 
of  options  (from  a  masterv  of  technioues  and  tactics;,  deci¬ 
sion  making,  preparing  operations  orders  iconcept  and 
intent;,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  developing  ludgment  and 
con  f  1  derice  . 

The  U. S.  Armv  Command  and  General  Staff  College  vUuACuS 
hereafter  CGSC;  is  a  40  week  course  conducted  annual  1  /  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  f  ansas.  Although  the  course  covers  a  n  ;r  ;  .1 
of  subjects,  bv  far  the  greatest  amount  0+  allocated  studies 
is  devoted  to  training  in  operations.  It  is  assumed  that  fh 
officer  has  previously  mastered  the  techniques  and  tactics  o 
warfighting,  and  the  focus  of  CGSC  level  training  is  on  the 
planning  and  execution  of  operations  at  division  and  corns 
levels.  During  an  intense  six  weeks  the  officer  is  instruc- 


ted  on  fundamental  staff  techniques,  the  estimate  process, 
decision  making,  and  planning.  Numerous  practical  exercises 
are  emploved  to  enhance  and  refine  the  officer's  skills  in 
these  areas.  Complementing  this  training  is  an  additional 
two  weeks  devoted  to  staff  brittle  exercises  reauirina  the 
officer  to  applv  his  skills  in  analyzing  situations,  formu¬ 
lating  courses  of  actions,  decision  makina.  and  de /eloo i no 
concepts  of  operations.  At  intervals  throuahout  the  vear 
instruction  on  botn  oral  and  written  communications  si  ills  i 
provided  to  enhance  the  officer’s  ability  to  communicate  his 
concept  and  intent  to  subordinates.  '*• 

The  CG3C  curriculum  supports  training  ertorts  ream  red 
to  produce  an  Auf  tragstal  ti  V  leader  bv  establismng  a  common 
foundation  of  principles  for  the  decision  making  process  and 
fundamentals  of  tactical  operations.  When  an  officer 
graduates  from  the  course,  he  is  intimately  familiar  with 
Airland  Battle  Doctrine  and  has  been  exposed  to  training  in 
manv  of  the  skills  required  to  implement  Auf  tr  ag  st  al- 1 1  !■  . 

The  Armv’s  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School 
(CAS ')  is  also  conducted  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  is  a  two 
□art  course  aimed  at  Captains  in  their  sixth  through  ninth 
vear  of  service.  Part  one  of  the  course  is  non-resident  and 
reauires  the  officer  to  complete  a  number  of  correspondence 
courses,  407.  of  which  relate  to  the  fundamentals  of  mil.  itarv 
decision  making,  the  communicative  art.  and  combined  arms 
operations.  Part  two  of  the  course  is  eight  weeks  of 
resident  instruction,  during  which  the  officer  spends  nearly 


si  x  weet  s  retiru  no  and  aoo  1  v  1  no  his  stills  in  s  tat  *  teen  - 
niaues.  decision  mating,  planning  and  communications. 

As  at  CGSC.  the  instruction  provided  at  CAC  '  ma1  es  sig¬ 
nificant  strides  toward  developing  the  stills  essential  to 
leaders  expected  to  employ  an  Aut’ traqsta t  ti  t  stvle  ot  leader¬ 
ship.  The  officer  graduating  from  CAS’  is  well  versed  in  the 
decision  making  process  and  planning,  and  has  developed 
additional  confidence  in  himself  and  his  judgment. 

The  Officer  Advanced  Course  (OAC)  is  established  tor- 
officers  in  their  fourth  through  sixth  year  ot  service  and 
designed  to  prepare  officers  for  dutv  as  company  level 
commanders  and  staff  officers  at  battalion  and  brigade 
levels.  Although  a  common  core  curriculum  is  established  bv 
TRADQC.  emphasis  an  selected  subjects  varies  from  school  to 
school.  It  is  at  these  schools  that  officers  develop  their 
repertoire  of  techniques  and  tactics  which  will  give  them  the 
options  needed  t.o  fight  and  win  on  the  battlefield.  ft  is  at 
these  schools  also  that  the  officers  are  exoosed  to  per  naps 
the  broadest  spectrum  of  subjects  in  the  Armv  school,  system. 
The  OAC  curriculum  does  not  appear  to  place  the  emphasis  chat 
CAS'  and  CGSC  do  on  the  leadership  skills  in  auestion.  For 
example,  there  are  as  many  hours  devoted  to  NEC  training  as 
to  decision  making  and  order  preparation.'1’’ 

The  OAC  schools  exhibit  the  first  signs  ot  a  breakdown 
in  the  continuity  of  training  emphasis  on  Au  f  traps  t  a  k  1 1 1; 
leader  skills.  The  officer  graduating  from  OAC  has  been 
exposed  to  all  the  requisite  skills  for  employing  Auftraqs- 


taktik,  however  the  degree  ot  development  of  those  si  1  Lis  is 
quest  1 onab 1 e. 

The  Officer  Basic  Course  (OBC)  is  similar  to  GhC  in  that 
it  too  is  conducted  bv  the  various  branch  schools.  Designed 
for  Lieutenants  in  their  first  vear  of  service,  the  course  is 
16  weeks  lonq  and  aimed  at  preparing  officers  for  fpsir  first, 
duty  assignment.  There  is  a  common  core  curriculum  estab¬ 
lished  bv  TRADOC.  but  manv  of  the  subjects  taught  are  bv 
necessity  branch  peculiar.  As  in  the  OAC,  the  schedule  is 
intense  with  a  broad  varietv  of  subjects  taught,  but  far 
fewer  than  at  GACs.  The  focus  in  much  ot  the  training  is  on 
development,  of  the  officer’s  confidence  bv  educating  him  dp 
manv  basic  subjects  from  the  role  of  the  different  arms  so 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  various  weapon  svstems.  A 
significant  amount  of  time  is  spent  on  tactical  training  and 
the  officer  is  exposed  to  manv  of  the  fundamental  techniques 
of  war f l ght i ng .  Encouraging  is  the  provision  for  84  hours  of 
remedial  training  for  those  officers  who  do  not  meet  college 
freshman  level  English  and  reading  standards. 

The  QBE  provides  a  start  point  for  the  development,  ot 
the  Auf  t r  agst  a  } t if_  leader  ream  site  ski  1  is.  It  is  the 
exceptional  officer,  however,  who  graduates  with  a  solid 
foundation  in  these  skills.  It  can  be  assumed  that  an  OfrL 
graduate  is  aware  ot  manv  of  the  traits  and  si j ils  roauirpn 
to  emplav  Au  t  t.r  a  get  a  \  til.  put  a  significant  amount  ot 
mentoring  wi  11  be  ream  red  to  develop  his  Dratiap 
tasks . 


i  n  the 


There  is  an  apparent  1  at:  t  of  emphasis  on  tr.?in;rq  i  r.  the 
Au-f  traqstal  ti  k_  ream  site  si  ills  at  OBCs  and  UAL  a .  and 
Leader-snip  Lessons  Learned  at  the  National  Tram  no  Center 
i NIC '  tend  to  verify  such  a  problem.  Observer /  lane  i ;  : or  s 
lOCs)  are  assioned  to  each  comoanv  level  unit  wj  t  n i n  the 
battalions  traininq  at  the  NTC,  and  thev  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  assess  and  evaluate  trends  ot  performance  duri.no 
the  exercises.  The  QCs  comment  that  there  are  cr iticai 
problems  with  leaders’  ol anninq .  communication  ot  intent, 
delegation,  and  initiative  at  the  comoanv  Level,.  A  second 
problem  area  lies  in  the  area  ot  leader  development  dir: no 
title  in  oarri  son  '.before  thev  arrive  at  the  NIL)  .  L  -  i  a  ad  or 
do  not  develop  subordinate  leaders  dun  no  oarn  son  train  mo. 
thev  lack  trust  in  these  subordinates  and  are  reluctant  to 
delegate  tasks  and  authority  on  the  NTC  battlefield.  This 
problem  was  seen  as  particularly  acute  at  the  comoanv  Level. 
"The  lack  of  adequate  guidance  in  planning,  poor  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  commander ' s  intent,  and  a  iacl  at  self-confidence 

contribute  to  a  serious  lack  of  initiative  bv  leaders  at  the 

company  level  and  below  lat  the  NTC;."'1" 

The  U.S.  Armv  training  system  is  perhaps  the  finest  m 
the  world.  The  broad  range  of  subiects  covered  in  the  course 
of  an  officer’s  prooress  through  the  various  schools  male  him 
one  of  the  most  intellectual  warriors  in  history.  But.  to 
adopt  such  a  leadership  technique  as  Aiiftrag s t al  t 1 J  r equire s 
a  traininq  effort,  focused  on  specific  leadership  traits  and 
skills.  The  Germans  attribute  their  success  in  employment  of 


Au.f tr agjjtaJ: t ljk  during  World  War  II  in  part  to  .  .a  century 
long  tradition"  and  "...peacetime  training. "41  We  do  not 
have  a  century  to  develop  a  tradition,  and  although  our 
training  efforts  are  headed  in  the  right  direction,  we  stii 
have  significant  room  for  improvement,  especially  at  the 
lower  levels. 


CONCLUSION 

General  Herman  Balck,  famous  commander  of  the  German 
ll1"  Panzer  Division  on  the  Eastern  Front  during  World  War  II 
is  quoted  as  saving  " Auf traqstakti k  is  not  limited  to  any 
levels,  it  applies  to  the  division  commander  and  his  Chief  of 
Staff  just  as  much  as  the  tank  commander  and  his  gunner."'1  ' 
Few  people  would  disagree  with  that  statement,  and  indeed,  of 
the  officers  and  NCOs  interviewed  in  conjunction  with  this 
paper,  an  overwhelming  majority  felt  that  there  should  be  no 
lower  limit  to  our  efforts  to  incorporate  Auf' traps t ah t.  1 k. 

The  auestion  of  this  monograoh.  however,  is  not  how  low 
should  we  go,  but  how  low  can  we  go  with  Auf traps takti k ~ 

The  conclusion  is  that  successful  i ncor por at  1  on  of  Auf- 
tragstaktik  below  battalion  level  is  not  currently  feasible. 
There  will  be.  of  course,  those  leaders  capable  of  receiving 
a  "mission  order"  and  through  initiative  and  talent  achievino 
success  with  minimal  guidance.  That  is  the  exception, 
however,  and  it  should  not  be  expected  that  Auf  trap s  takt 1 1  as 
a  leadership  style  will  be  the  rule  below  battalion  level. 
This  conclusion  is  based  three  assessments. 

In  evaluation  of  the  environment  which  shapes  soldiers' 
traits  and  skills,  it  is  probable  that  the  drop  in  reading 
and  comprehension  skills  within  our  society  in  general  mav 
have  an  effect  on  initial  entry  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel.  If  the  Army  education  svstem  is  unable  to  rectify 
this  apparent  disparity,  our  ability  to  communicate  and 
develop  a  common  under standi ng  and  cooperation  within  units 


will  be  adversely  affected.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
that  stability  and  command  climate  are  most  favorable  at 
battalion  and  higher  levels.  The  stability  orobiem  at  the 
lower  levels  of  command  precludes  development  of  the  cohesion 
within  units  which  is  so  critical  to  mutual  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  both  up  and  down  the  chain  of  command.  The  perceived 
negative  command  climate  at  some  of  the  lower  levels  at 
command  in  our  Army  has  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  the  skills  identified  as  essential  to 
implementing  Auf tragstakti k .  Nat  allowing  .subordinates  to 
make  mistakes  deprives  them  of  valuable  learning  a:: per  1  ences 
which  would  otherwise  contribute  to  development  nt  tneir 
ludgement.  Leaders  unwilling  to  take  risks  and  deleoate  den/ 
subordinates  the  chances  to  employ  their  own  talents,  thereby 
hindering  development  of  not  only  the  subordinates'  confi¬ 
dence,  but  the  leaders’  confidence  in  his  subordinate  as 
well.  Finally,  subordinates  who  are  victims  of  over-bearing 
leaders  demanding  ":ero  defects"  will  not  be  inclined  to  maf e 
decisions,  take  the  initiative,  or  act  indeoendenf.lv.  In 
summary,  both  societal  and  military  influences  hinder  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  reouisite  Auf tragstakti k  skills  in  soldi  ore  ?? 
the  lower  levels. 

Examination  of  the  tr  ai  n  1  nq  focus  within  our  Ar.nv 
indicated  that  training  at  CAS’  and  CGSC  appears  to  be  on 
track  with  what  is  necessary  to  produce  leaders  capable  o+ 
employing  Auf  tragstakti k .  These  officers  have  already  served 
at  the  company  level,  however,  and  anv  impact  they  mioht  have 


will  be  seen  at  battalion  and  higher  levels.  There  is  an 
apparent  emphasis  on  the  training  of  techniques  and  tactical 
skills  at  battle  present  in  GAC  and  QBC.  but  it  is  somewhat 
obscured  bv  the  mvriad  of  other  subiects  our  junior  officers 
are  expected  to  learn.  Without  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
basic  techniques  and  tactics  of  warfighting,  options  to  the 
leader  are  limited  and  a  "common  cultural  bias"  of  battle- 
drill  will  be  not  be  present.  The  comments  bv  QCs  from  the 
NTC  support  the  assessment  that  there  are  problems  in 
operations  at  the  lower  tactical  levels,  and  emphasize  that  a 
problem  exists  in  developing  de— central  1  zed  leaders  who  can 
clearlv  articulate  a  concept  of  the  operation  and  intent. 

Final  support  of  the  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the 
attitudes  and  opinions  of  sol di ers  expected  to  implement  such 
a  leadership  style.  Among  the  Majors  and  Captains  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  monograph,  most  felt  that  there  was  a 
significant  lack  of  decisiveness  on  the  part  of  subordinates 
with  whom  they  had  worked  in  previous  assignments.  Manv  felt 
that  roughly  on  1 v  half  of  their  subordinates  would  venture  to 
male  a  decision,  and  of  those  decisions,  little  over  half 
would  be  supportive  of  the  commander's  intent.  Another 
recurring  theme  in  the  survey  was  the  transmission  tor  lack 
thereof)  of  an  understandable  intent.  Whether  that  was 
because  of  the  way  it  was  communicated  or  the  wav  it.  was 
comprehended,  the  intent  was  often  unclear  and  did  not 
provide  the  crucial  link  between  the  subordinate's  actions 
and  mission  accomplishment.  These  opinions  were  reinforced 
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by  the  responses  of  the  NCOs  par t i c 1  pat i nq  in  the  survev. 


Transmission  of  a  clear  intent  was  perceived  as  sometimes  a 
problem,  as  was  the  ability  of  subordinates  to  act 
1 n depen dent  1 y . 

This  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  incorp¬ 
oration  of  Auf traqstakti k  below  battalion  level  is  not  an 
attainable  goal.  Indeed,  as  pointed  out  earlier  a  clear 
majority  of  leaders  surveyed  felt  that  such  a  leadership 
style  could  be  successfully  employed  at  platoon  level,  with  a 
substantial  number  feeling  that  it  could  be  applicable  at 
squad/crew  or  even  individual  levels.  There  will  alwavs  be 
those  select  individuals  who  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
through  initiative  and  personal  perseverance  salvage  a 
desperate  situation.  The  challenge  is  to  expand  that  base  of 
select  individuals  to  a  solid  foundation  of  the  resourceful 
leaders  needed  for  the  AirLand  battlefield.  With  continued 
emphasis  on  development  of  subordinates  through  a  command 
climate  which  fosters  initiative  and  independent  thought,  and 
a  training  focus  which  highlights  the  requisite  skills  of  an 
Auf  traqstakti k  leader,  that  challenge  can  be  met  at  ail 
levels  within  our  Army. 


Append!"  1  (Summary  of  questions  used  to  guide  discussions 
during  interviews  a-f  officers  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  October 
1986. ) 


*  How  often  during  operations  was  an  intent 
disseminated  to  you? 

*  When  you  received  an  intent,  was  it  an 
understandable,  workable  intent? 

*  How  would  you  assess  the  "Command  Climate"  as  it 
relates  to  your  superiors? 

*  What  kind  of  command  climate  did  you  try  to  foster? 

*  Was  there  a  "fear  of  failure"  within  your  last  unit? 
At  what  level?  Why? 

*  Was  your  boss  a  centralized  or  decentralized  leader'’ 

*  What  kind  of  leader  do  you  consider  yourself?1 

*  How  far  down  the  chain  of  command  were  vou  confident 
that  your  instructions  and  orders  were  disseminated? 

*  How  much  trust  da  you  feel  your  boss  had  in  vou? 

*  How  much  trust  did  you  have  in  your  subordinates? 

*  Haw  much  confidence  did  you  have  in  your  subordinate 
judgement?  Decisiveness^ 

*  Do  you  feel  there  should  be  a  lower  limit  to  our 
efforts  to  instill  Auf tragstakti k? 

*  Do  you  feel  there  is  a  lower  limit  to  our  ability  to 
instill  Auf tragstakti k? 


#  Do  you  have  any  general  comments  on  the  subject? 
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Appendix  2  (Questions  and  responses  at  NCO  Survev,  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas.  Oct  198o) 


I  would  classify  the  operations  orders  I  have  received 


from  my 

leaders  as: 

a . 

Very  Detai 1 ed 

(24V.) 

b . 

Detai 1 ed 

<  42  V.) 

c  - 

No  opinion 

( 3  V. ) 

d. 

General 

(27  V.) 

e . 

Very  General 

(4  V. ) 

2.  As 

a  squad  1 eader / vehi c 1 e  commander,  I  received  a 

complete  order  -i.e.,  the  full  concept  and  my  platoon's  piece 

of  the 

acti on : 

a. 

Almost  always 

(27V.) 

b . 

Often 

( 337- ) 

c . 

About  half  the 

time  (22V.) 

d . 

Sel dam 

(14V.) 

e . 

Almost  never 

( 4  V. ) 

3  •  As 

a  squad  1 eader /vehi cl e  commander ,  I  knew 

what  the 

mi ssi on 

of  the  company 

was: 

a. 

Almost  always 

(46V.) 

b . 

Often 

(24  V.) 

c . 

About  half  the 

time  (16V) 

d . 

Seldom 

(5V.) 

e . 

Almost  never 

(97.) 

4.  As 

a  platoon  sergeant.  I  received  a  complete 

order  - 

i.e.,  the  full  concept 

and  my  company’s  piece  of 

the  action: 

a. 

Almost  alwavs 

(467.) 

b. 

Often 

(427.) 

c . 

About  half  the 

time  (117.) 

d. 

Seldom 

(07.) 

e. 

Almost  never 

( 17.) 

5.  As  a  platoon  sergeant,  I  knew  what  the  mission  of  the 
battal ion  was: 


a. 

Almost  always 

(417.) 

b . 

Often 

(257.) 

c . 

About  half  the  time 

(277.) 

d. 

Seldom 

(37.) 

e. 

Almost  never 

<  47. ) 
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Appendix  2  (Questions  and  responses  ot  NCQ  Survey.  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  Qct  1986) 


6.  As  a  squad  leader/vehicle  commander,  I  disseminated  tne 
-full  concept  ot  the  operation  to  all  at  mv  subordinates: 


a.  Almost  always  (407.) 

b.  Often  (317.) 

c.  About  half  the  time  (177.) 

d.  Seldom  (97.) 

e.  Almost  never  (37.) 


7.  When  I  was  a  squad  1 eader / vehi c 1 e  commander,  my 
subordinates  knew  what  the  mission  of  the  platoon  was: 


a. 

Almost  always 

(587.) 

b . 

Often 

(307.) 

c . 

About  half  the  time 

(67.) 

d . 

Seldom 

( 57. ) 

e. 

Almost  never 

(17.) 

8.  While  serving  as  a  platoon  sergeant  I  felt  all  members  ot 
mv  platoon  understood  the  full  concept  of  the  operation: 


a.  Almost  always  (377.) 

b.  Often  (347.) 

c.  About  half  the  time  (227.) 

d.  Seldom  (57.) 

e.  Almost  never  (17.) 


9.  When  I  was  a  olatoon  serqeant.  the  members  of  mv  platoon 
knew  what  the  company  mission  was: 


a. 

Almost  always 

(507.) 

b . 

Often 

(277.) 

c . 

About  half  the  time 

(187.) 

d. 

Seldom 

(17.) 

e. 

Almost  never 

( 47. ) 

The  next  section  asks  for  your  opinion  on  the  command  climate 
in  units  in  which  you  have  served.  Consider  all  of  your 
assignments  to  include  both  troop  and  staff  duty. 


Append  i  x  2  (Questions  and  responses  of  NCO  Survey.  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  Oct  1986) 


10.  When  executing  orders  issued  bv  my  leaders,  1  understood 
that  I  could  deviate  from  the  plan  it  necessarv. 


a , 

Stronqly  agree 

(147.) 

b . 

Agree 

( 507. ) 

c . 

No  opinion 

(57.) 

d  • 

Di sagr ee 

<  267. ) 

8. 

Stronqly  Disagree 

(57.) 

11.  When  issuing  orders/i nstructi ons,  I  expect  my 
subordinates  to: 


a.  -follow  the  orders  explicitly  (167.) 

b.  moditv  the  instructions  it  the  need  arises  (617.) 

c.  come  see  you  it  there  is  a  discrepancy  v217.) 

d.  other  (please  soecity)  (27; 


12.  Consider  this  situation:  Your  unit’s  mission  is  to 
detend  a  riverline  and  be  prepared  to  counterattack  it  the 
occasion  arises.  You  have  told  a  subordinate  ot  vours  to 
move  out  with  his  element  and  detend  a  bridoe  from  the  near 
side  ot  the  river.  Upon  arrival  at  the  site  the  subordinate 
discovers  that  he  would  have  si gni t icantl v  better  fields  of 
tire  on  the  far  side  of  the  river.  Unf or tunat 1 ev  the 
subordinate  has  lost  radio  contact  with  vou.  Woula  vau 
expect  him  to: 


1 87. ) 

a. 

Establish  his 

posi ti 

(627.) 

b . 

Occupy 

the  far 

side 

to 

advi se 

you  of  the  mod 

( 1 87. ) 

c . 

Send  a 

runner 

to  you 

modify  the 

plan. 

( 1 27. ) 

d. 

Act  in 

accordance  wi 

(07.) 

e. 

Other 

(F'l  ease 

Specif 

on  per  your  instructions. 

of  the  river  and  send  a  runner 
i f i cat i on . 

to  request  permission  to 

th  his  own  best  judgement 
y> 


13.  Durinq  vour  most  recent  troop  assignment,  what 
percentage  of  vour  subordinates  could  effectivelv  receive, 
understand,  and  comply  with  the  concept  of  operations  and 
tactical  situation? 


a.  less  than  257. 
(47.) 


b .  26-507. 
( 157.) 


c.  51-757. 
(517.) 


d.  more  than  757. 
( 307. ) 


Add  end  i ::  2  (Questions  and  responses  of  NCQ  Survev.  Kort 
Bliss,  Te::as.  Oct  1986) 


14.  Based  on  vour  e::oerience,  what  percentage  of  vour 
subordinates  (regardless  of  length  of  acquaintance)  did  you. 
allow  to  modify  your  instructions  if  the  situation  warranted 
if 

a,  less  than  257.  b.  26-507.  c.  51-757.  d more  than  75*4 
(347.)  (237.)  (287.)  ii57.) 

15.  How  many  of  the  leaders  you  have  worked  for  have  had 
your  full  confidence1 

a.  less  than  25*4  b.  26-507.  c.  51-95'/.  d.  more  than  'S"4 
(  1 27. )  (157.)  ( 297. )  <  447. ) 

16.  Again  regarding  1 eaders /commander s  you  have  worked  for. 
how  often  have  vou  been  satisfied  that  the  orders  they  issued 
to  you  reflected  the  best  course  of  action1 


a.  Almost,  a  1  wavs  (147.) 

b.  Often  (487.) 

c.  About  half  the  time  (367.) 

d.  Seldom  (17.) 

e.  Almost  never  (17.) 


17.  In  the  past,  when  I  or  one  of  mv  peers  made  a  mistake, 
the  leaders  were: 


a . 

Tol er ant 

( 257. ) 

b . 

Somewhat 

tolerant 

(557.) 

c . 

Mo  opinion 

(17.) 

d. 

Not  very 

tolerant 

(  1  57.  > 

e. 

Not  tolerant 

(47.) 

J8.*  In  units  to  wnich  I  have  been  assigned,  leaders  and 
commanders : 


a . 

Almost  always  delegated 

(317.) 

b . 

Sometimes  delegated 

(557.) 

c . 

No  opinion 

<  07. ) 

d. 

Seldom  delegated 

(117.) 

e. 

Almost  never  delegated 

( 37. ) 

The  next  three  questions  center  around  your  opinion  of  what 
the  climate  in  an  organisation  should  be.  Answer  the 
questions  reflecting  how  you  would  like  to  see  the  Army 
operate. 


Append i::  2  (Questions  a 
B1  L53,  T  ex  as ,  Oct  1986) 


I  feel  leaders  should: 

a.  Tolerate  mistakes 

b.  Tolerate  some  mistakes 

c.  No  opinion 

d.  Tolerate  very  few  mistakes 

e.  Not  tolerate  mistakes 


s  and  responses  of  NCQ  Survey.  Fort 


(  1 57. ) 
(797.) 
( 1 7. ) 
(47.) 
(07. ) 


20.  I  believe  that  authority  to  interpret  and  modify  orders 
shoud  (when  the  situation  warrants  it)  be: 


Almost  always  delegated 
Sometimes  delegated 
No  opinion 
Seldom  delegated 
Almost  never  delegated 


(287.) 
(647.) 
(37.) 
(57.) 
( 07. ) 


21.  The  Airland  Battlefield  will  demand  highly  resourceful 
leaders  capable  of  independent  thought  and  actions  at  all 
levels.  What  level  -of  command  do  you  feel  is  the  lowest 
which  we  can  reasonably  expect  orders  to  be  interpreted  and 
modified  if  required,  and  still  be  assured  of  mission 
accompl  i  shment'7 


Brigade  or  higher 
Battal i on 
company 
PI atoon 

Squad  or  lower 


(17.) 
(87.) 
(127.) 
(467.) 
(3  37.) 


22.  I  feel  that  the  Army  has  provided  me  with  effective 
training  in  the  art  of  decision  making  and  independent, 
thought /act l ons. 


a . 

Stronqlv  agree 

(487.) 

b . 

Agree 

(417.) 

c . 

No  opinion 

(47.) 

d. 

Disagree 

(67.) 

e . 

Strongly  disagree 

(17.) 
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